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PROGRESS IN THE SCHOOLS OF A LARGE CITY. 

An era of improvement in the school system of St. Louis 
began with a new school law. In accordance with this, members 
of the board of education, instead of being chosen to represent 
each his own ward, are elected on a ticket at large. The board 
is composed of twelve members, chosen for a term of six years, 
two retiring each year. It is nonpartisan, and the school admin- 
istration is absolutely free from entanglements with city politics; 
the only point of contact between school and municipal govern- 
mental machinery being in the tax collector's office, where the 
school tax, as a fund separate from the city tax, is collected by the 
city's official. 

The elections under this law have brought together a repre- 
sentative body of men, earnest . and progressive. The policy of 
the board throughout has been a wisely liberal one. It began by 
sending superintendents and supervisors to visit cities in the 
North and East whose schools were reputed to have made the 
greatest progress. Five years ago, when the text-books in all the 
grades were changed for very much better ones, free books were 
given to all pupils in the first four grades. Since September of 
this year free kindergarten material, free books, and writing, 
drawing, and painting material have been provided throughout 
the grammar and high schools. The salaries of teachers had 
been painfully small. Four years ago all third assistants were 
advanced to the rank of second assistants, with a maximum salary 
of six hundred dollars. Within the last two years all salaries 
throughout the grammar schools have been raised twice, making 
a total increase for the former third assistant of a little more than 
23 per cent. By enlisting the interest of enlightened citizens in 
the election last year, the board succeeded in raising the school 
tax from four mills on the dollar to six. Manual-training and 
domestic-science plants have been established in various schools 
as centers where all pupils of the seventh and eighth grades now 
have weekly lessons in some of the practical arts. 
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The problem of housing the increasing numbers of pupils has 
been no small one. Within a few years there has been erected a 
number of handsome buildings, seemingly as perfectly adapted to 
their purpose as one could well imagine. By gifts from the 
Ladies' Art League, and also from an art-loving merchant, repro- 
ductions of the best works of art have been placed in nearly all 
the schools of the city, so that rooms even in the oldest buildings 
now wear an aspect wholly unknown to the public-school child of 
ten years ago. 

The number of pupils assigned to one teacher is no longer so 
great as formerly, and we hope the day may not be far distant 
when it will be still further reduced to a number that will permit 
more attention to the individual child. 

Perhaps the most characteristic feature of our system of 
school administration is the definiteness with which responsibility 
is placed. The superintendent is clearly responsible for the work 
of the whole system. He nominates candidates for positions, 
and the board confirms their appointment. No candidate can be 
appointed if the superintendent and his assistants recognize her 
as unfitted for the place. Similarly each principal is responsible 
for the work in his building. If the teachers sent him are unsatis- 
factory, he must so report. 

In how democratic a spirit the government of this seemingly 
autocratic form of organization is administered may be seen in 
the method by which the course of study was changed two years 
ago. When the change was first contemplated, every principal 
and teacher was invited to send to the superintendent's office, on 
blanks provided for the purpose and without the writer's signa- 
ture, any criticism on any subject he or she might see fit to make. 
When these criticisms had been classified and tabulated, com- 
mittees were called for each school subject. These were com- 
posed of about sixteen members chosen from different schools 
and represented the eight grammar school grades. After pre- 
sentation of the criticisms received by the superintendent the 
members were invited to discuss these freely and to suggest 
changes. 

Vital relations between the parts of the system are maintained 
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by monthly meetings of the supervisory force, by meetings of 
the superintendent and principals, and by weekly meetings of 
principals with their teachers. 

We come now to progress made in the schoolroom. Here, 
where the forward step depends, not simply on the expenditure 
of money, as in the erection of a building or in the free distribu- 
tion of books, but upon a change in the mental habits of several 
hundred teachers in the same grade, progress, if it is to be made 
at all, can be made but slowly. In this the superintendent has 
shown his wisdom, first in waiting, as a rule, to encourage some 
principal interested in a certain line of work to take the initiative 
and test its advisability in his school, and, secondly, in extending 
this work, not by forcing upon other principals or teachers a 
practice that had thus approved itself, but, rather, by inviting 
them to visit the experimental station and to adopt what to them 
might seem good. Comparison of methods by visits to other 
schools has very frequently been the means of bringing the most 
conservative principal to break with some long and dearly cher- 
ished practice. This slow method of procedure has saved our 
school system from the disturbing effect of fads. While, in rais- 
ing the standard of teaching, the superintendent has been obliged 
to eliminate from the corps its least efficient members, progress 
has, on the whole, been made without friction between super- 
visors and principals, or principals and teachers. We have ad- 
vanced by healthy growth. 

The habit of open-mindedness has also been strengthened by 
the fortnightly meetings of the Pedagogical Society on Saturdays. 
This is a voluntary association composed of more than a thousand 
members. While wholly independent of the school administra- 
tion, the society has always maintained most cordial relations 
with the superintendent, who is repeatedly invited to address its 
members. The president is generally a principal of one of the 
grammar schools; work in the sections is done with principals, 
high-school teachers, and occasionally a supervisor or professor 
of Washington University as leaders. In the section on methods 
both conservative and radical principals have had an opportunity, 
either directly or through their teachers, to demonstrate their 
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work with classes. The value of these meetings is seen in the 
animated discussion to which they have given rise whenever 
teachers happen to meet in small groups. No one now feels that 
any pedagogical practice is of necessity fixed for all eternity. 

The Pedagogical Society is still further instrumental in keep- 
ing up a wholesome circulation of ideas by bringing as lecturers 
before the teachers of our city men and women who have become 
eminent in the work of education. 

In reporting on the progress made in instruction, two facts 
of fundamental importance are to be noted : first, that principals 
are coming more and more to be educational leaders, instead of 
being, as formerly, merely the chief executive officers in their 
buildings, whose principal duty it was to make out reports and 
pass upon the fitness of classes for promotion. Of equal impor- 
tance with this is the fact that teachers are coming more and more 
to be real teachers, instead of being mere hearers of recitations. 

The first step away from dull routine in the three R's was 
made by the late principal of the Columbia School, Mr. Howard. 
Both by the loan of books from the public library and by purchase 
of sets of books with money contributed by principal and teachers, 
the value of supplementary reading was proved beyond dispute. 
The enthusiasm of our librarian, Mr. Crunden, and of his assist- 
ant in the juvenile department, Miss Krug, in supplying sets of 
books for class work, made it easy for many other principals to 
convince themselves of the value of the work. Within the last 
five years the board of education has purchased annually five 
thousand five hundred dollars worth of books, in sets of thirty, 
that remain as a permanent library in each school. It was thought 
that the books purchased by the board would lessen the demand 
for books from the public library. The result has been contrary 
to our expectation. Teachers who years ago would have thought 
there was no time for any supplementary reading, if they would 
do the work prescribed in the course of study successfully, now 
find that they want more reading matter than this liberality sup- 
plies. Children, too, having acquired a taste for reading now 
want books to take home. The library, therefore, carries on two 
kinds of work in the schools: it sends, on demand from the 
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teacher and through the supply department of the schools, enough 
copies of a single book for class work, and also, if desired, a mis- 
cellaneous collection of books to be distributed for home reading. 

Naturally, with the increased fund of ideas acquired through 
the reading of more interesting books, there comes a greater free- 
dom in oral and written expression. Children at the end of the 
second grade are able now to reproduce stories and to tell their 
own experiences in a manner that five years ago would have been 
impossible to pupils in the fourth grade. 

Arithmetic in the primary grades has been improved also 
through the stimulus of individual principals. Excessive and 
deadening drill in the lower grades "on the facts" has been 
superseded by much intelligent work with objects. The most 
helpful single device has been the square-inch tablet of very firm, 
heavy cardboard. By the use of liquid and linear measures, the 
comparison of areas by means of rectangles, and other figures cut 
from paper in sets, one for each child, and by the use of rulers in 
the construction of figures, the teacher has laid the basis for a 
much greater variety of work than was formerly possible. The 
board of education supplies to every first- and second-grade room 
sets of thirty boxes containing each thirty-six square-inch tablets, 
also thirty foot-rules, and an ample supply of three- by four-inch 
blank cards upon which the teacher writes as many problems as 
she wishes for the use of each individual child. Drill in arithmetic 
is not dispensed with, but is, I think, becoming rationalized. 

In the introduction of water-color work and for advance in 
drawing the initiative came from the superintendent direct. Meet- 
ings were called at intervals of two weeks where the teachers of 
a given grade received instruction from the supervisors. of draw- 
ing. Each teacher received ten lessons on the new work. The 
teachers, by dismissing their children when they could not other- 
wise be provided for, were expected to assemble half an hour 
before the usual time of dismissal in the afternoon and to remain 
an hour and a half. 

Occasionally meetings are held for the teachers of the primary 
grades to discuss certain features of their work. To make these 
meetings small enough to be informal, only one-third of the 
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teachers of a single grade are called at one time. The methods 
of the primary teacher make it easier for her now than in the 
past to appreciate the significance of the kindergarten for the 
child and for her own work with him in the schoolroom. Indeed, 
we may say that the spirit of the kindergarten has gradually 
entered the primary room, so that there is no longer the abrupt 
transition that formerly every earnest kindergarten and primary 
teacher had to deplore. 

A gradual dawning of the dynamic view of life in nature and 
in society has given a new interest to the teaching of geography. 
It is in this branch, perhaps more than in any other, that the 
teacher realizes that she must teach before she can hear a recita- 
tion. In spite of the difficulty in conducting excursions in the 
city with large numbers of children, there are some teachers who 
take their pupils on very profitable trips. 

The problem of nature study in the public schools is most 
difficult. The life of humanity surges about the city child, while 
the life of nature is far removed. The introduction of budding 
twigs and winged seeds into the schoolroom, apart from their 
natural surroundings, is, at best, but a poor substitute for life in 
and with nature. The best results so far have been obtained by 
the efforts of some principals in encouraging school gardens, 
where these were possible, and of the Engelmann Botanical Club 
in distributing seeds at a nominal price to children throughout 
the city for home planting. 

A chorus of four thousand public-school children took part 
in one of the concerts of the national S'dngerfest held in St. Louis 
last summer. Their singing, that moved some of the world- 
famous soloists to tears, testified in no uncertain way to the 
excellence of their training in music. 

The significance of the progress made in all directions 
throughout the schools lies in this, that it has come because here 
in St. Louis, as everywhere else, man is more clearly conscious 
than ever before that, in dealing with children, we are dealing 
with that which, even in the lowliest, is of infinite worth — that we 
are dealing with spirit. 

Fannie L. Lachmund. 

St. Louis City Schools. 



